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A  boy,  a  stream,  a  cane  pole  and  a 
bream.  Spring  has  arrived  in  Louisiana, 
for  certain;  however  this  youngster  forgot 
to  take  off  his  shoes  (he  has  no  sore  toe, 
either).  —Photo  by  Britt. 
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For  the  last  two  decades  veteran  Louisiana 
hunters  have  spun  their  tales  of  adventures  afield 
while  at  the  same  time  bemoaning  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  old-time  hunting  thrills  was  gone  .  .  .  had  been 
gone  .  .  .  and  would  doubtless  never  return;  the 
turkey  hunt! 

In  1948,  despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
open  season  on  wild  turkeys  for  many  years,  it  was 
found  that  the  entire  wild  turkey  population  in  this 
state  numbered  less  than  1,100  birds,  and  those  were 
concentrated  in  two  or  three  areas ;  there  were  some 
in  the  Florida  parishes,  but  they  were  threatened 
with  extinction  by  poachers  from  both  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi;  there  were  some  native  birds  in 
the  Madison-Tensas  area ;  and  there  were  a  few  in 
the  Catahoula-Franklin  game  range  habitat,  and 
the  bird  population  was  dwindling  more  and  more 
each  year. 

In  1949  a  restocking  program  was  inaugurated, 
live  wild  turkey  specimens  being  shipped  in  from 
Pennsylvania  game  farms  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $27.50  per  turkey.  What  percentage  of  the 
several  thousand  that  were  liberated  in  game  man- 
agement areas  in  Louisiana  during  the  next  three 
years  survived  has  been  a  controverted  subject,  but 
despite  the  failure  or  success  of  this  restocking  pro- 
gram, the  one  certain  thing  is  that  it  made  Loui- 
siana hunters  once  more  wild  turkey  conscious. 

Game  management  experts  and  biologists  were 
convinced  in  1955  that  a  short  open  season  on  wild 
turkeys  was  not  only  possible  but  they  claimed  it 
was  advisable.  As  a  result  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  granted  a  six-dav  open 
season  in  six  parishes,  Tensas,  Madison,  St.  Helena, 
St.  Tammany,  Washington  and  Livingston,  with  a 
bag  limit  of  one  turkey  gobbler  per  person  per  sea- 
son. Many  predicted  a  veritable  slaughter  of  the 
state's  wild  turkey  population.  The  truth  is  only  69 
gobblers  were  killed  during  the  six-day  season  ac- 
cording to  close  bag  checks. 

Another  result  is  that  another  open  season  on 
wild  turkeys  is  to  be  permitted  this  year,  March  31 
to  April  6  inclusive,  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
last  year,  according  to  action  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  February  28th  meeting,  and  .  .  .  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  result  will  be  the  same  this 
year  as  last  .  .  .  the  veteran  turkey  hunters  will  get 
the  gobblers,  and  the  novices  will  get  the  bird  .  .  . 
the  Bronx  kind,  that  is. 


ISLAND 


By  John   Blanchard 

Photos  by  the  Author 

Bob-ivhite,  quite  like  the  bass,  often  turns  men 
into  demons,  encouraging  them  to  forsake  all 
others  for  a  chance  to  burn  powder  at  a  rocket- 
ing, brown  flash  tvhich  can  be  weighed  on  scales 
registering  only  a  few  ounces.  The  meat  isn't 
worth  the  effort,  the  money  spent  often  goes  into 
tidy  sums  and  dog  food  bills,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion may  exceed  the  family's  budget  by  several 
bucks.  But  who  stops  to  consider  this  when 
there's  a  pet  covey  to  be  found  or  an  invitation 
is  extended  by  a  friend  to  "drop  by  someday  and 
we'll  kick  up  a  few  birds"?  In  the  southland, 
"bird"  means  quail  and  bird  dog  is  either  a  setter 
or  a  pointer,  seldom  one  of  the  fancier  breeds. 
It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I  forsook 
all  others  to  try  "something  different"  in  quail 
shooting — Island  Quail. 

The  Princess,  my  six  year  old  English  setter  who 
has  been  a  part  of  our  household  since  she  was  six 
weeks  old  and  has  suffered  through  the  antics  of  her 
younger  master  for  the  past  four  years,  uncurled 
herself  from  the  back  seat  and  sniffed  the  hunting 
coat  which  lay  beside  her.  She  was  aware  of  the 
little  .20  gauge  autoloader,  the  camera  equipment 
and  most  of  all,  her  destination.  When  I  put  on 
hunting  clothes  to  go  fishing  she  looks  at  me  in 
shame  as  if  to  say,  "No  gun  this  time?"  When  the 


QUAIL 

gun  does  not  appear  she  settles  herself  in  the  sun- 
shine of  our  backyard  and  dreams  of  the  day  I'll 
whistle  to  her,  open  the  gate — complete  with  gun — 
and  say,  "Let's  go,  gal." 

A  dove  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  the  car  and 
she  eyed  the  gray  creature  with  little  respect,  hang- 
ing her  head  over  the  front  seat  to  get  that  expected 
pat  on  the  head.  She  was  ready,  not  necessarily  an 
eager  beaver,  to  get  ahead  with  the  day's  activities. 

I  wheeled  into  the  driveway  of  the  W.  C.  Wind- 
ham home,  16  miles  southeast  of  Tallulah,  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  finest  white  tailed  deer  range  in 
these  United  States.  Why  bring  a  bird  dog  to  this 
place?  For  something  different.  We  were  to  fly 
into  Cottonwood  island  and  kick  up  a  few  coveys. 

South  of  Vicksburg  is  Cottonwood,  accessible  only 
by  water  or  plane.  The  deer  hunting  rights  are 
leased,  but  we'd  gotten  permission  to  try  the  birds, 
just  following  the  close  of  the  deer  season.  Its  near 
inaccessibility  might  account  for  some  of  the  bird 
populace,  but  I  think  it's  the  near-ideal  quail  habitat 
of  the  island. 

We  took  the  two  automatics  apart,  placed  them  in 
the  little  yellow  Cub  and  Billy  Windham,  my  hunt- 
ing companion  for  the  afternoon,  petted  the  light 
plane  into  cranking.  After  a  brief  motor  warmup  I 
motioned  the  setter  to  take  a  seat  in  my  lap,  strap- 
ping us  both  in  the  craft.    She  wasn't  excited,  she'd 
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flown  before  and  after  all  her  master  was  risking 
his  neck,  too. 

The  little  Cub  climbed  into  the  January  breeze, 
its  prop  cutting  big  slices  from  the  cool  atmosphere. 
"That's  Palmyra  over  there,"  yelled  Billy.  "Got 
some  of  the  biggest  bass  in  the  state.  The  river 
floods  and  restocks  it  every  year."  Palmyra  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  bass,  bream  and  white  perch  and  its 
glinting  waters  might  have  changed  my  mind  if 
Princess  hadn't  stirred  to  remind  us  that  we  were 
after  quail,  not  fish.  Billy  dropped  the  nose  of  the 
plane  downward,  giving  me  a  closer  look-see  at  a 
flock  of  mallards  sunning  themselves  in  Old  River. 
A  big  doe  and  her  offspring  dashed  into  the  under- 
brush as  he  roared  out  of  the  dive.  Several  drakes 
and  hens  rose  quickly  from  the  potholes  along  the 
old  river  bed.  "Oh,  well,  the  season  is  closed  any- 
how," I  thought. 

Expansive  Cottonwood  appeared,  ragweeds,  par- 
tridge peas  and  cottonwood  trees  made  up  its  brown 
face  this  afternoon.  The  weeds  were  mowed  to  per- 
mit the  landing  of  light  planes  and  the  long  smooth 
spot  came  up  to  meet  us  as  Bill  maneuvered  the 
Cub  into  a  landing  spot,  flaps  clown. 

He  cut  the  throttle  and  taxied  into  the  weeds.  This 
craft  was  a  bit  different,  I  knew,  from  the  F-84's 
he'd  been  flying  while  with  Uncle  Sam.  But  who 
needs  a  jet  to  hunt  quail? 

I  felt  that  we  were  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  with  plenty  of  ammunition  as  Princess  un- 
limbered  her  legs  on  the  runway.  My  hopes  left  me 
as  she  started  limping,  stopping  to  pull  something 
from  her  feet.  I  must  have  looked  like  a  doctor  on 
an  emergency  call,  literally  sailing  to  her  assistance. 
On  bended  knees  I  stared  at  the  sandburs  in  her 
feet  and  felt  a  sharp,  sticking  sensation  in  one  knee 
as  I  tried  to  assist  her.  "Come  250  miles  to  hunt 
and  there's  a  solid  layer  of  sandburs,"  I  thought,  a 
bit  disheartened. 

I  removed  the  stickers  and  she  limped  forward. 
I  suggested  that  we  confine  our  activities  to  higher 
ground,  away  from  the  sand.  That  has  been  my 
best  suggestion  in  1956.  The  burs  disappeared  and 
quail  sign  came  into  sight,  droppings  from  coveys 


Is    one    in    the    tall    grass    and    underbrush. 


were  found  on  knolls  about  the  island.  Princess 
crashed  through  the  ragweed,  her  nose  high  into  the 
afternoon  wind.  When  a  clog  reaches  her  age  she 
learns  the  easy  way,  to  allow  for  windage  and  eleva- 
tion, not  depending  on  the  ground  trail  alone.  A 
spent  shell  lay  here  and  there.  I  examined  them  for 
shot  sizes.  Yes,  they  were  light  load  eights  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sevens  and  a  half.  Bird  hunters  had 
been  here  ahead  of  us,  for  certain. 

A  rabbit  jumped  up  ahead  of  Princess  and  she 
ignored  him,  bless  her.  Doves  called  to  their  mates 
from  high  atop  the  cottonwoods.  Thrashers  kept  up 
a  staccato  in  the  brush  and  perked  up  my  ears,  even 
though  the  squirrel  season  was  closed.  If  a  thrasher 
sounds  like  he  has  a  muffler  on,  get  ready,  there's 
a  fox  squirrel  around,  not  a  bird,  but  this  is  nothing 
new  to  you  bushy-tail  hunters. 

The  setter  disappeared  into  the  high  weeds  and 
suddenly  the  weeds  quit  moving.  "See  Princess  over 
there,  Bill?"  I  queried  my  companion.  "Yeah,  she's 
stopped.  Think  it's  a  quail?"  he  questioned.  I  didn't 
even  answer.  Hadn't  she  ignored  a  rabbit,  "stink" 
birds  and  field  larks? 

"Son,  if  Princess  ain't  movin'  you  can  push  off 
the  safety  of  that  little  sixteen  you're  carryin',"  I 
advised,  "we're  in  business."  She  didn't  fail  my 
boastful  remarks.  I  stepped  ahead  of  her  into  a 
covey  which  wrapped  me  up,  all  around  the  head 


A  lonely  cottonwood  tr 
dog  on  point  and  the  hur 
to  the  ready.  This  is  Uto 
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and  ears,  around  my  shotgun,  throwing  all  my 
senses  into  a  wild  state  of  being.  My  heart  jumped 
into  my  throat  and  the  little  gun  to  my  shoulder. 
I  drew  down  on  a  slow-to-start  single  and  his 
feathers  puffed  into  the  afternoon  breeze  before  I 
could  trigger.  Bill  had  scored.  Quickly  I  switched 
to  another  and  dropped  him,  winging  into  the  weeds. 
Princess  switched  about  in  search  of  the  one  Billy 
had  killed  and  I  encouraged  her  with  "Dead,  gal, 
dead."  She  made  the  retrieve  near  my  buddy  and 
he  called  to  her  to  "fetch."  She  ignored  his  plead- 
ings and  proudly  brought  the  rooster  to  the  man 
who  feeds  her.  I  gave  her  a  pat  on  the  head  and 
yelled  "dead"  again,  tossing  the  bird  to  Bill.  She 
stopped  momentarily  and  then  plunged  into  the 
brush  to  snatch  the  wily  winged  hen  from  her  hid- 
ing place. 

Two  shots,  two  birds  and  that's  pretty  good,  we 
thought.  We  were  soon  to  remember  these  thoughts 
as  we  banged  away  later  without  success.  Five  min- 
utes later,  Princess  nailed  a  single  and  it  was  easy 
pickings  for  Bill  with  the  open  bore  .16.  I  had  to 
shoot  twice  to  kill  my  second  and  as  I  was  stuffing 
shells  into  my  gun  two  singles  got  up  of  their  own 
accord  and  made  monkeys  out  of  both  of  us. 

Princess  pointed  another  and  he  stayed  with  the 
weeds  for  25  or  30  yards  and  caused  Billy  to  empty 
the  .16  in  an  effort  to  get  him — he  did  on  the  final 
blast.  Actually  the  first  two  shots  cut  a  path  to 
the  bird  so  that  he  could  be  seen  for  the  last  round. 

Five  from  that  covey  and  time  to  hunt  for  an- 
other bevy.  It  wasn't  long  until  the  second  bunch 
was  found  by  the  peppy  setter.  She  nailed  them 
alongside  an  ancient  cottonwood  surrounded  by 
blackberry  briars.  The  rise  netted  two  and  the  air 
was  punctured  by  two  other  blasts  which  tore  open- 
ings in  the  air  and  knocked  the  bark  from  a  couple 
of  cottonwoods.  I  watched  them  down,  smoke  trail- 
ing from  the  cylinder  bore  barrel  of  my  little  pop- 
gun. 


A    perfect    retrieve    on    the    vast    Cottonwood    area. 

The  birds  fanned  out  in  tall  partridge  peas  and 
shoulder-high  weeds.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the 
temperature  rose  as  did  the  wind.  The  second 
covey  of  singles  was  harder  to  locate,  despite  the 
experience  of  the  setter  who  began  to  tire  from 
bucking  the  weeds,  briars  and  underbrush.  Tell- 
tale drops  of  blood  turned  her  white  fan-like  tail 
into  a  crimson  smear.  However,  with  mouth  open 
and  tongue  hanging  out  she  froze  into  a  statue-like 
stance,  tail  straight  out  and  body  slightly  crouched. 
The  two  birds  I  kicked  from  their  hiding  places 
rocketed  away,  in  clear  view.  I  drew  down,  slowly, 
(Please  turn  to  Page  21) 


A   tired    English    setter   and    the    hunter   return   to   the   plane  following   an   afternoon   afield   on   Cottonwood    Island. 
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^<n  3%  4   T>otc6 

Dear  Mr.   Blanchard: 

Dey  tell  me  you  are  the  editor  of  The  Conservationist  an'  since  you  have  a 
French  name  like  me  I  feel  I  can  write  you.  I  make  no  bone  about  not  writing 
nice,  but  a  paddle  is  fit  much  better  in  my  hans  den  a  pen. 

For  a  long  time  now  I  tink  about  write  you  and  I  say  to  myself  it's  too 
late  already  but  nex'  year,  jus'  watch,  I  tell  dem  something,  me.  Now  it's  New 
Years  pas  already  an'  all  winter  I  try  figure  out — how  come?  But  I  do  more 
den  dat  too — I  listen  good,  watch  good  and  even  read,  but  not  so  good. 

What  I  want  to  know  is — for  why  4  duck?  It  seem  to  me  like  dose  feller  in 
Washington  have  hit  us  below  the  belts  again. 

Dis  year  we  'ave  more  duck  dan  for  long  time  —  all  kinds  duck  too.  An' 
still  the  law  say  4  duck  is  all  you  can  kill.  What  dey  try  to  do  up  dare — stock 
pile  dose  duck?  Don'  dey  know  better  dan  dat?  The  duck  jus'  don'  keep  dat 
long — even  when  he's  dead  he  gets  fez  ancle'  mighty  fas',  let  me  tell  you. 

Now  every  now  and  den  dose  expert  say  tings  with  sense,  dey  talk  about 
carrying  capacity,  and  harvestable  surplus,  flocks  management  and  segment 
(now  dat  word  had  me  fool  a  long  time  till  the  principle  at  the  school  tole  me 
dat  it  was  a  part).  Mon  Dieu,  don'  tell  me  dey  gone  start  splitting  the  duck? 
Maybe  dey  gon'  call  a  cripple  duck  a  segment,  huh?  Himagine  when  your  fran 
is  ax  how  you  make  out  an  you  tell  him  "I  kill  3  and  a  segment".  But  anyway, 
dey  talk  sense  and  act  foolish.  If  dey  gone  manage  how  come  dey  don'  manage? 

Every  year  since  I  was  little  boy  the  teals  come  down  here  in  August  and 
September  and  poof,  dey  are  already  gon'.  Not  one  shot  is  shoot  at  dem  ex- 
cept for  a  few  outlaw.  Maybe  you  can  figure  how  dey  explain  harvestable  sur- 
plus (dat  word  hurt  my  hans  to  write  even)  on  the  teals,  huh? 

An'  how  'bout  the  pintail  dat  comes  to  see  us  rite  after  the  teal.  The  big- 
ges'  part  of  dem  is  go  to  Mexico  without  even  a  poof  cause  dey's  watch  the 
outlaw  clos'  den.  I'll  make  you  the  bet  dat  only  'bout  one  or  two  kind  of  duck 
is  more  plentiful  in  dis  flying  way  dan  dose  pintails.  An'  when  you  look  at  the 
record,  you'll  see  less  den  5%  are  kill  each  year.  Perhap  dose  Wes'  Coast  pin- 
tail duck  are  a  different  kind  cause  out  dare  dey  beg  dose  hunter  please  shoot 
a  few  of  dose  mean  old  pintail.  You  tell  dem  for  me  we  be  glad  to  help  dem  kill 
a  few  pintail  if  dey  jus'  let  us. 

Like  I  toP  you,  I  was  read  dis  winter  where  dose  expert  say  when  the  duck 
increases  in  population  20%  dey  increase  the  limits.  Den  I  read  some  more 
where  dis  year  the  duck  increase  9%.  Las'  year  dey  increase  10%  and  also 
10%  the  year  before  dat.  The  way  I  figure,  dat  comes  out  to  29%  an'  dat's 
adding  like  the  banker  says  on  simple  interest.   What  dey  wait  for? 

The  game  ward  was  explain  to  me  dat  the  reason  we  can't  kill  more  duck 
is  because  we  only  have  50%  of  the  duck  in  dis  flyingway  but  we  have  40% 
of  the  shooter.  Now,  Aristole,  the  mail  carrier  is  tell  me  dat  the  post  office  is 
sell  less  and  less  duck  stamp  every  year  in  dis  same  flyingway.  Somewhere  the 
government  is  not  counting  correct.  About  dose  duck  stamp,  maybe  Aristole  is 
not  understand  English  so  well  but  if  dey  count  the  duck  during  the  season  and 
don't  hire  blind  people  for  counting,  dey'll  find  closer  to  60%  of  the  duck  are 
rite  here. 

You  talk  to  dose  experts  now  an'  den — suppose  you  fine  out  for  me  if  you 
please  dese  tings: 

How  come  we  are  not  permit  to  shoot  some  teals? 

An'  if  dose  pintail  cause  so  much  crop  damage,  why  we  can't  maybe  kill 
two  or  tree  pintail  like  for  a  bonus. 

Also  about  dat  silly  rule  about  8  in  possess  —  who  dey  tink  dey  kiddin'? 
(Maybe  some  time  I  write  you  bout  dat.)  But  by  all  mean — For  why  4  duck?? 

Au  revoir  from  your  fran,  Pierre  la  Pirogue 
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By  JOHN   S.  TOOMER 


My  name  is  Lacey  Dillon,  and  I  am  at  least  half 
Cajun  French  by  blood,  and  completely  so  by  affin- 
ity— thus  my  dear  diminutive  wife,  who  is  an  Or- 
leanian  and  had  never  seen  a  Cajun  in  her  life  until 
I  came  out  of  the  roseau  and  down  the  pike — with 
reference  to  my  recreational  pursuits,  eating  habits, 
and  other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
breed.  I  imagine  she  should  know,  her  years  of 
service  considered,  and  this  tale  hangs  by  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  how  she  found  out  about  all  of 
the  worst. 

The  name  Dillon  doesn't  jibe  with  the  name  "Ca- 
jun," which  is  how  I  sneaked  up  on  her,  and  it  all 
began  like  this : 

My  grandfather's  grandfather  was  about  two 
years  out  of  the  green  glens  of  the  County  Clare — 
having  come  to  the  States  as  most  of  the  Irish  did, 
with  only  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a  price  on  his 
head,  when  he  came  to  New  Orleans  on  a  keelboat  in 
December  1813,  and  one  of  the  first  sights  of  the  city 
that  caught  his  eye  was  his  fellow  expatriate,  one 
Maunsell  White,  who  was  whooping  it  up  down  on 
Rousseau  Street,  in  a  brogue  that  you  could  have  cut 
with  a  cane  knife,  raising  volunteers  for  Jackson, 
who  was  somewhere  around,  fending  against  the 
English,  General  Pakenham.  The  next  thing  he 
remembered  he  found  himself  walking  down  the 
Chalmette  road  with  a  goodly  number  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  a  musket,  and  one  delightful  hangover. 
What  happened  at  Chalmette,  when  Pakenham's 
veterans  of  Spain  ran  into  Jackson's  scratch  army  is 
history — What  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  is  that 
the  good  Gallic  citizens  of  New  Orleans  realized  that, 
as  compared  to  the  Irish,  they  had  only  a  mild  dis- 
like for  the  English.  Thereafter,  be  it  remembered, 
the  Irish  boys  off  Rousseau  Street  got  their  half  of 
the  banquette,  and  some  few  of  them  who  prospered 
in  trade  were  eventually  asked  into  the  parlor.  Any- 
how, afterward  the  old  man  drifted  out  to  the  Rio 
Hondo  country,  took  up  a  great  deal  of  land,  and 
also  took  to  wife  one  Antoinette  Cocquevin — I  can 
only  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
good  taste,  and  his  descendants  now  number  several 
hundred. 

One  hundred  thirty-two  years,  practically  to  the 
day,  after  the  old  man  helped  run  the  lousy  Sasse- 
nach out  of  Louisiana,  I  severed  my  connections  with 
Uncle  Whiskers  and  came  back  home  for  a  much- 
needed  rest  before  I  went  back  to  school  again,  and 
after  loafing  around  for  about  eight  months,  which 
I  spent  fishing,  resting  up  after  going  fishing,  and 
getting  ready  to  go  fishing,  I  got  a  report  that  the 
flounders  were  in  Big  Lake,  so  I  rounded  up  an  old 


buddy,  also  recently  discharged,  and  off  we  went.  All 
went  well  as  we  parked  on  the  shore,  waded  in,  lit 
our  headlamps,  and  started  walking — and  continued 
to  go  well  as  we  covered  some  three  miles  of  shore- 
line, picking  up  a  big  sackful  of  flounders  on  the 
way.  The  jinx  jumped  up  and  bit  us  on  the  shins  as 
we  started  to  wade  out  in  order  to  cut  overland  back 
to  the  car.  There  was  a  big,  bellicose  bull  standing 
on  the  shore,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand,  that  if 
we  tried  any  trespassing  in  His  pasture,  it  would  be 
too  wet  to  plow. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  whole  wearisome  haul- 
ing of  our  freight  back  up  the  shore  was  the  sight  of 
an  early  flight  of  blue  wing  teal  sitting  down,  way 
back  in  the  marsh  near  a  small  cheniere,  and  we 
marked  the  place  down  for  future  reference,  come 
cluck  season.  Autumn  rounded  off  into  winter,  and 
I  didn't  see  home  again  for  a  good  while,  as  I  was 
back  at  Tulane  trying  to  catch  back  on  the  four  year 
chunk  the  middle  war  had  taken,  but  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  came,  I  headed  for  home  with 
my  fiancee  (yes,  I  had  been  busy) — she  to  visit  my 
parents,  and  I  to  get  a  whack  at  the  ducks.  The  sea- 
son wasn't  much  that  year — a  lot  of  the  marsh  was 
dry,  and  a  lot  was  salty,  and  the  duck  crop  was  low. 
After  talking  over  the  situation  with  Old  Buddy,  we 
decided  to  try  to  locate  the  area,  by  the  cheniere  that 
we  had  spotted  while  floundering  that  fall.  It  would 
be  a  short  hunt,  we  could  go  by  boat  most  of  the  way, 
and,  in  general,  have  a  nice  leisurely  time.  He  had 
a  new  Browning  he  wanted  to  try  out,  and  I  got  my 
old  model  1897  Winchester  out  of  mothballs,  and  one 
cold,  blustery  morning  (beautiful  duck  weather)  we 
took  out. 

We  ran  down  the  lakeshore,  found  the  cheniere, 
and  looked  for  a  cut  leading  up  to  it.  Sho  'nuff,  there 
was  a  cut,  and  through  the  marsh  we  went.  It  pe- 
tered out  after  a  half  mile  or  so,  but  there  was  a  trail 
leading  off  toward  the  cheniere  so  we  tied  down  the 
boat,  loaded  up  and  started  walking.  I  led  with  my 
artillery,  a  sack  of  decoys  and  a  flashlight.  About 
one  hundred  yards  up  the  trail,  I  found  and  walked 
around  an  unoccupied  alligator  hole.  "OLD  BUD- 
DY," I  yelled  back,  "look  out  for  the  'gator  hole  here 
by  this  clump  of  roseau"  and  he  acknowledged.  I 
went  on,  and  as  I  tripped  over  the  muskrat  set  and 
went  down  on  my  face  in  that  nice,  cold,  wet,  bac- 
teria-laden mud,  all  the  ducks  in  the  world  got  up 
out  of  the  marsh  about  40  feet  ahead.  I  forgot  the 
toss  I  had  taken,  dumped  the  decoy  sack,  and  turned 
around  to  hustle  Old  Buddy  up. 

From  down  the  trail,  and  only  a  short  distance 
away,  came  a  noise  reminiscent  of  a  cow  falling  in 
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the  river.  The  beam  of  my  flashlight  disclosed  only 
a  new  Browning  automatic,  a  right  hand,  and  about 
ten  inches  of  arm  protruding  from  the  water.  I  had 
a  premonition,  after  I  got  the  ungrateful  buzzard 
out — he  accused  me  of  not  being  explicit  enough  in 
my  directions — that  we'd  better  clear  out  before  we 
met  a  colony  of  alligators,  but  Blue  Boy  (it  was  a 
coooold  day)  and  I  got  into  the  cane,  got  the  blocks 
out,  loaded  and  prayed,  and  they  came  back.  I  was 
awfully  rusty,  but  I  let  down  a  beautiful  drake  out  of 
the  first  bunch.  Old  Buddy  fired  twice,  scoring  direct 
hits  on  the  Wild  Blue  Yonder.  "I  don't  think  that 
new  gun's  much  account,"  I  cracked,  as  he  stood  re- 
loading with  a  bright  eye  cocked  over  one  quaking 
shoulder — and  even  as  I  spoke,  he  let  drive  again, 
splashing  two  out  of  a  small  bunch  that  had  sneaked 
in  behind  us.  Well,  now,  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 
The  ducks  came  into  that  place  like  it  was  mallard 
heaven,  and  we  had  our  limits  and  were  ready  to 
leave  (lobar  pneumonia  was  about  to  set  in)  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

When  we  decanted  ourselves  from  the  car  at  my 
home,  we  were  ready  for  a  short  snort,  a  pot  of  cof- 
fee and  some  more  breakfast.  The  jinx  bit  us  on  the 
shins  again  when  my  city-bred  spouse-to-be  opened 


the  door.  She  recoiled  in  horror,  screeched  weakly, 
scared  the  stuffings  out  of  all  of  us,  and  after  we  had 
finally  established  our  identities,  was  all  set  to  call  a 
doctor.  It  took  all  four  of  us,  and  Old  Buddy  was 
ready  to  leave  in  a  huff  halfway  through,  to  convince 
her  that  we'd  just  been  off  on  an  innocent  hunting 
trip,  that  nobody  had  been  hit  by  a  truck,  that  we 
frequently  looked  like  that,  and  Worse  on  occasion, 
and  that  hospitalization  was  not  indicated. 

She  was  most  thoughtful  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  perked  up  considerably  that  evening  when  we 
ate  two  of  my  bag,  with  trimmings.  As  we  sat 
smooching  on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room  she  said, 
"Lacey,  darling"  (I  know  now  that  the  human  body 
is  96  per  cent  water)  "I  don't  know  anything  about 
hunting  (oh,  oh,  the  engagement  is  out  the  window) 

and  I  want  you  to  go  because  you  like  it  so  much 

BUT  (oh,  oh,  again)  you  scared  me — I  thought  that 
you  had  been  hurt.  Will  you  promise  to  wash  your 
face  from  now  on?"  So  I  closed  the  deal,  we  ob- 
served our  ninth  anniversary  this  June,  and  she  still 
likes  roast  mallard. 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Toomer  is  an  attorney  in 
Lake  Charles  and  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman 
who  also  likes  to  write.   Ed.)  -k 
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Farm  Fish  Pond  Troubles 


By   Olan   Dillon,   Biologist 
Soil    Conservation    Service 


(Editor's  Note:  Farm  fish  ponds  are  concerns 
of  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  as  ivell.  This  story,  by  the  SCS,  states 
some  facts  which  are  echoed  by  the  Commission.) 

The  trouble  with  your  farm  fish  pond,  if  you  aren't 
getting  enough  fish  out  of  it,  could  be  that  you  may 
not  be  fishing  enough. 

This  good  news,  if  you  like  to  fish,  comes  from 
research  done  by  H.  S.  Swingle  and  associates  at 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Laurent  Liversat,  whose  farm  is  near  Abbeville, 
Louisiana,  is  using  this  research  in  applying  good 
farm  fish  pond  management  to  his  farm  pond.  The 
pond  was  constructed  in  1952  with  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  as- 
sistance was  made  available  to  Mr.  LiVersat  as 
part  of  his  conservation  program  that  is  available 
through  the  Iberia-Vermilion  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  other  districts  throughout  Louisiana. 

When  the  pond  was  completed  bass  and  bluegill 
sunfish  were  ordered  through  the  Federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
an  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
to  furnish  stocking  material  for  properly  built  and 
managed  farm  ponds. 

The  bluegills  were  put  into  the  pond  in  the  fall 
of  1952.    The  bass  were  stocked  in  the  spring  of 


Another  result  of  "overgrazing"  a  fish  pond.  This  large- 
mouth  bass,  four  years  old,  came  from  an  overstocked 
eight-acre  lake.  It  weighed  less  than  half  a  pound.  Notice 
head  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  body.   (S.C.S.  Photo) 


1953.  Now  Mr.  Liversat  has  no  trouble  catching 
a  mess  of  bluegills  or  bass  anytime  he  goes  fishing. 
To  date  the  largest  bass  caught  has  been  4  pounds 
and  the  largest  bluegill  three-fourths  pound.  A  com- 
bination of  good  water,  proper  fertilization,  and 
plenty  of  fishing  have  produced  these  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Verne  E.  Davison  sums  up  the  farm  fish  pond 
with  this  statement  in  his  book  Home-made  Fishing. 
"The  weight  of  fish  we  can  grow  in  any  water  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  food  available  to  them." 
He  further  states,  "If  your  fish  are  small,  it  is 
absurd  to  pitch  the  little  ones  back  to  grow  bigger. 
There  are  too  many  fish  in  the  pond.  They  won't 
grow  unless  you  increase  their  food  or  reduce  the 
number  of  fish." 

Fish  food  can  be  increased  by  proper  fertilization : 
a  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  containing  8  pounds 
of  nitrogen  (N),  8  pounds  of  phosphate  (P2O5),  and 
2  pounds  of  potash  (K2O) — in  farm  talk,  an  8-8-2 
fertilizer. 

Many  combinations  can  be  used  to  get  this  analy- 
sis. One  example  could  be  to  add  enough  additional 
nitrogen  to  5-10-5  to  make  it  a  10-10-5.  Your  local 
fertilizer  dealer  can  figure  a  formula  that  is  close 
enough  to  the  basic  8-8-2  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Liversat  applies  fertilizer  to  his  pond  in  the 
recommended  amounts.  This  fertilization  creates  a 
better  "bloom"  to  the  water.  "Bloom"  is  very  small 
plants  that  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they 
are  the  first  step  in  the  food  chain.  In  other  words, 
they  start  the  "fish  pasture." 

Insect  larvae,  worms,  small  fish,  and  other  small 
animals  feed  on  the  "bloom"  plants.  The  bluegills 
feed  on  this  material  and  the  bass  feed  on  the  blue- 
gills. Too  often  the  bass  are  the  fish  preferred  and 
many  a  tasty  bluegill  is  never  kept  for  eating. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  "bloom" 
in  the  water.  The  simplest  way  is  to  put  the  hand 
into  the  water  to  the  elbow  and  if  the  hand  can  be 
seen  it  is  time  to  fertilize.  Another  way  is  to  use  a 
white  disc  or  saucer  held  18  inches  under  the  water, 
if  it  can  be  seen  it  is  time  to  fertilize. 

Last  spring  when  Mr.  Liversat's  pond  was  checked 
for  "bloom"  he  had  done  such  a  good  job  of  fertiliz- 
ing that  you  could  not  see  your  hand  over  6  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  water.  Not  a  troublesome 
waterweed  was  observed  in  this  pond.   The  "bloom" 
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was  serving  the  additional  purpose  of  shading  out 
these  troublesome  waterweeds. 

Sunlight  is  necessary  for  any  plant  to  grow  in  the 
water.  The  "bloom"  acts  as  a  sunshade,  so  the  more 
"bloom",  the  less  sunlight,  the  better  weed  control. 

It  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  discuss  some 
of  the  reasons  that  regular  fishing  is  so  important. 
The  late  R.  W.  Eschmeyer  of  the  Sports  Fishing 
Institute  said,  "Obviously  fish  are  prolific.  We  can 
understand  the  picture  if  we  think  of  a  cow  having 
thousands  of  calves  each  year.  If  each  cow  had 
10,000  calves,  adding  a  truckload  of  calves  wouldn't 
increase  the  cattle  population  very  appreciably." 

Generally  bass  may  lay  10,000  eggs,  a  bluegill 
20,000,  and  a  large  carp  a  million  eggs.  Under  suita- 
ble conditions  a  large  percentage  hatch.  If  several 
females  spawn  and  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
reach  catchable  size,  there  are  plenty  of  fish  availa- 
ble. When  they  are  not  taken  by  every  available 
method,  overpopulation  will  result. 

Even  those  herons,  kingfishers,  and  other  fish- 
feeding  birds  may  be  a  godsend,  rather  than  a  detri- 
ment to  the  pond  as  most  people  think.  Also,  the  life 
of  a  fish  is  usually  short.  Bass  and  bluegills  usually 
live  from  3  to  4  years.  A  few  live  to  6  or  7  and  the 
very  old-timer  to  the  extreme  of  10  years. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  some  pond  owner 
say  that  he  has  seen  an  immense  crop  of  bluegill 
fry — "millions  of  'em"  ?  However,  when  asked  if  the 
pond  could  be  fished  he  said,  "No,  I  want  them  to 
grow  up  before  we  start  fishing."  The  man  has  a 
restricted  number  of  cows  on  his  pasture.  He  under- 
stands about  carrying  capacity,  and  overgrazing  of 
his  pastures,  but  to  him  the  farm  pond  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

The  year's  production  of  fish  must  be  removed 
from  his  "fish  pasture"  the  same  as  the  marketable 
animals  from  his  "cow  pasture".  Fishing  and  more 
fishing  is  the  answer.  In  overpopulated  fish  ponds 
the  fish  never  grow  up. 

Mr.  Liversat  has  fished  his  pond  regularly  and 
heavily  and  as  a  result  his  pond  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. By  "marketing"  his  fish  at  his  table  he  has 
made  room  for  the  smaller  fish  to  grow  from  small 
to  "marketable"  fish. 

Where  farm  ponds  are  severely  overpopulated,  the 
best  treatment  is  to  remove  all  the  fish  with  derris. 
This  material  should  not  be  used  except  under 
guidance  of  technicians  trained  in  its  use.  Techni- 
cians of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  techni- 
cians, assisting  district  cooperators  through  the  local 
Soil  Conservation  District,  can  give  this  guidance. 
The  fish  killed  by  derris  can  be  safely  eaten  and  the 
water  can  be  used  by  livestock.  Within  two  weeks 
the  pond  can  be  restocked  with  the  kind  and  number 
of  fish  best  suited  for  pond  management. 


This  photo  reveals  the  contrast  between  fertilized  and 
unfertilized  fish  ponds.  The  larger  fish,  a  year  old,  weighed 
two  pounds  and  was  14  inches  long,  thanks  to  fertilization, 
while  the  picture  below  is  of  an  eight-inch  bass,  two  ounces 
in   weight  and  two  years  of  age.   (S.C.S.   Photo) 


Largemouth  bass  and  bluegill  sunfish  respond 
best  to  management  in  farm  ponds.  Other  species 
can  be  used,  but  results  are  extremely  variable. 
Crappie  or  channel  catfish  can  be  safely  used  with 
the  bass-bluegill  combination,  but  best  results  are 
obtained  if  they  are  stocked  after  the  bass-bluegill 
combination  has  become  established. 

Farm  fish  ponds  can  furnish  many  hours  of  recre- 
ation. Fish  them  often  and  hard  and  keep  every- 
thing you  catch.  If  your  pond  is  not  producing  the 
fishing  desired,  it  is  time  to  have  a  look  at  it.  Techni- 
cians assisting  the  local  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
Game  Rangers  or  Biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  are  in  a  position 
to  give  sound  recommendations  on  how  to  manage 
farm  fish  ponds.  + 


by   Mary   O'Connor 


I  watched  men  burn  the  old  north  field 
to  save  the  price  of  mowing; 

They  heard  the  flames  chop-licking  tongues 
but  I  heard  starved  cows  lowing. 

I  froze  at  every  coiling  spring 
of  heat  that  blew  its  breath 

Of  doom  against  all  unseen  life, 
leaving  a  singeing  death. 

The  fire  gulped  the  dry  grass  down 

with  calculated  cunning; 
Some  saw  the  coin  of  labor  saved  — ■ 

but  /  saw  wild  things  running. 

— Reprinted  from  Different  Magazine 
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Safety     Is     Sensible 


by 

COMDR.  CLAY   CLIFTON,  USCG 
President,   Water   Safety   Congress 


Spring  is  a  time  of  change.  The  dull,  drab  and 
dead  surroundings  of  winter  turn  into  the  bright 
green  of  spring's  new  growth.  It  is  fine  to  be  out-of- 
doors  and  a  part  of  the  new  awakening  of  dormant 
life  in  field  and  forest  and  lake  and  stream.  Spring 
is  a  grand  time  to  be  alive — yes,  alive ! 

Please  take  that  '"being  alive"  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  because  the  Water  Safety  Congress  is 
vitally  concerned  with  drownings.  Spring,  we  real- 
ize, also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  usage  of 
lakes  and  streams  for  recreational  purposes  and  sta- 
tistics prove  that  all  too  many  people  will  drown  be- 
fore 1956  is  out. 

The  Water  Safety  Congress  in  reality  is  the  result 
of  a  problem,  a  big  one.  This  problem,  that  of 
drownings,  still  is  with  us. 

Water,  like  fire,  is  one  of  Man's  greatest  blessings. 
Water,  in  fact,  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Yet,  also  like 
fire,  it  must  be  handled  with  care  and  respect.  It 
can,  and  does,  cause  damage  and  loss  of  life. 

People  probably  will  drown  as  long  as  they  work 
and  play  on  water.  People  living  along  sea  coasts 
and  near  the  Great  Lakes,  however,  know  and  re- 
spect the  water.  Water  wisdom  has  been  passed 
along  from  generation  to  generation  and  drownings 
are  held  to  a  minimum. 

Creation  of  new,  huge  lakes  in  the  south  by  federal 
governmental  agencies  and  private  groups  since  the 
early  '30's,  however,  has  presented  a  new  problem. 
Inland  peoples  suddenly  were  given  access  to  new 
and  great  water  areas  without  the  benefit  of  safe 
utilization  of  them.  Almost  simultaneously,  people 
found  themselves  with  more  leisure  time,  greater  in- 
comes than  prevalent  during  the  "depression  daze," 
improved  modes  of  transportation  and  other  incen- 
tives to  use  these  lakes  for  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
picnicking  and  a  multitude  of  other  recreations. 
Without  the  benefit  of  experience,  many  people  were 
reckless  and  foolhardy.  The  result  was  a  sudden 
upsurge  in  drownings — and  the  creation  of  the 
Water  Safety  Congress. 

Efforts  of  the  Water  Safety  Congress  are  largely 
educational  in  nature  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  evaluate  them.  Who,  for  example,  can  say 
how  many  people  were  saved  from  watery  deaths  by 
instructions  they  read,  heard  or  saw  as  a  result  of 
information  distributed  by  the  Congress  or  the  hun- 
dreds of  interested  people  comprising  it? 


The  picture  isn't  entirely  dark,  however.  Cold  sta- 
tistics indicate  progress  is  being  realized  and  for 
that  we  can  be  encouraged.  All  too  often  we  regard 
each  drowning  as  the  separate  tragedy  it  is  without 
regard  to  the  overall  picture. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  drownings  as  related  to  population  is  declin- 
ing. The  average  number  of  annual  drownings  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  years  1903-12  was  9,000,  or  a  rate 
of  10.2  per  100,000  of  population.  By  1948,  the  num- 
ber of  drownings  had  declined  to  6,500  for  a  rate  of 
4.5.  In  1954,  the  number  was  6,200  for  a  rate  of  3.9. 
This  record,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  was  achieved 
despite  the  creation  of  many  new  water  areas  en- 
joyed by  a  population  with  more  and  more  leisure 
time.  Were  it  possible  to  calculate  the  drowning  rate 
on  a  usage  basis,  the  decline  in  drownings  probably 
would  be  even  more  striking  than  the  previously- 
quoted  figures  indicate. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  Water  Safety  Congress 
believes  a  strong,  sustained  educational  program  will 
produce  the  best  results. 

It  would  appear  that  local  organizations  should  be 
best  fitted  to  combat  local  problems.  Most  communi- 
ties, for  example,  have  local  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations already  embarked  on  water  safety  pro- 
grams on  national,  regional  or  state  scales.  These 
groups  are  the  American  Red  Cross,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America,  recrea- 
tion departments  of  city  or  county  or  state  govern- 
ments, the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  its  Auxiliary,  U.  S. 
Power  Squadrons,  Boys'  Clubs,  YMCA,  YWCA, 
YMHA,  schools  and  colleges,  etc.  With  members  of 
these  organizations  as  a  nucleus,  a  water  safety  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  using  participation  of  such 
other  interested  groups  as  community  safety  coun- 
cils, civic  clubs,  conservation  clubs,  P-TA  chapters, 
sporting  goods  dealers,  state  conservation  and/or 
game  and  fish  departments,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, federal  agencies,  news  media  such  as  press 
and  radio-TV,  etc.  Once  such  a  local  organization  is 
functioning,  there  is  much  it  can  do  in  the  way  of 
presenting  demonstrations,  developing  learn-to-swim 
campaigns,  practicing  rescue  methods,  preparing 
and  distributing  literature  and  even  considering 
suitable  legislation,  if  deemed  necessary. 

A  formidable  list  of  "do's"  or  "don'ts"  can  be  used 
as  guides  for  water  safety.  Actually,  however,  these 
rules  boil  down  to  the  use  of  plain-old-fashioned  com- 
mon sense.  After  all,  safety  is  sensible.  * 
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How    to    Make    Friends    With 


THE 


The  key  to  good  hunting  can  be  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  farmer. 

"The  sooner  the  individual  sportsman  realizes  that 
fact  and  starts  doing  something  about  it,  the  sooner 
he'll  enjoy  better  hunting,"  says  Henry  P.  Davis, 
public  relations  manager,  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany, Inc.  "The  farmer  is  the  keeper  of  the  key  to 
good  hunting.  In  fact  he  holds  the  key  to  any  hunt- 
ing at  all.  True,  all  wild  game  belongs  to  the  state 
but  the  control  of  most  of  its  habitat  is  vested  in 
the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  land.  The  farmer  can 
lock  the  door  to  all  hunting  on  his  land,  or  he  can, 
as  he  usually  does,  be  exceedingly  generous  with 
his  hospitality. 

"There  is  an  easy  approach  to  the  free  use  of 
the  farmer's  magic  key.  This  is  simply  through  the 
use  of  common  courtesy.  The  farmer  is  a  busy  and 
peace-loving  man.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  him  to  stop 
in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  force  a  trespassing 
hunting  party  to  retire  from  his  land.  More  often 
than  not  he  suffers  the  insult — for  that  is  what 
trespass  really  is — in  silence  rather  than  have  any 
unpleasantness.  But  he  doesn't  forget.  He  knows 
his  rights  and  'No  Hunting'  signs  soon  appear  on 
the  boundaries  of  his  lands. 

"The  farmer  is  generally  a  sociable  fellow,  who 
likes  courteous  and  friendly  company.  He  resents 
being  'talked-down-to'  by  self-styled  'big  shots'  from 
the  city  who  have  very  little  knowledge  of  his  prob- 
lems and  care  nothing  about  them.  He'll  generally 
meet  friendly  overtures  more  than  half  way.  But 
he'll  stand  just  so  much  high-hatting  and  then  .  .  . 
'Click' — the  key  is  turned  in  the  lock  to  hunting 
privileges  and  Mr.  Discourteous  Sportsman  finds 
himself  looking  for  other  hunting  grounds. 


"There  are  some  easy  ways  to  make  friends  with 
the  farmer,"  continues  Davis.  "I  call  them  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Country  Courtesy.  Practice  them 
and  you'll  seldom  have  trouble  in  securing  permis- 
sion to  hunt  on  suitable  grounds.   Here  they  are: 

1.  Always  drive  in  to  the  farmer's  yard  and  ash- 
permission  to  hunt. 

2.  Hunt  only  in  the  areas  he  designates.  Never 
go  on  ground  he  wishes  to  keep  inviolate. 

3.  Respect  his  fences.  If  necessary  to  climb 
them,  climb  over  by  a  post.  Use  gates  if  pos- 
sible, closing  them  behind  you.  Always  re- 
place lowered  bars. 

4.  Never  shoot  near  houses,  barns,  or  livestock. 

5.  Leave  his  fruit  and  other  crops  alone.  If  you 
want  some,  buy  it  from  him. 

6.  Go  around  fields  where  people  are  working. 
Do  not  walk  on  seeded  ground.  Don't  walk 
through  standing  grain. 

7.  Shoot  crows  and  predators  that  do  damage 
to  his  crops  and  livestock. 

8.  SHARE  YOUR  GAME  WITH  HIM. 

9.  On  your  next  trip,  bring  his  wife  or  children 
some  little  gift  or  token  of  friendship. 

10.  After  you've  become  well  acquainted,  suggest 
a  planting  program  to  better  game  habitat, 
offering  to  finance  it  or  help  him  with  it, 
thereby  showing  genuine  interest  in  his  af- 
fairs. 

"These  are  simple  little  rules  of  common  courtesy 
that  any  sportsman  can  practice  to  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  all  concerned.  They  are  really  keys  to 
the  key  to  better  hunting." — Reprinted  from  "Mis- 
sissippi Game  and  Fish."  -^ 
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Three   a.m.   and  time  to    rise   and    shine   .  .  .  Only  hunters  can  eat  at  this  time  of  day  .  . 


One    last    inspection    of   the    trusty    old    .12    . 


^££ 


Discussing    the    day's    possibilities    and    a    demonstration    on    the 


They're   off  to  find    Br'er   Gob- 
r«A*""*    bier — they   hope  .  .  . 


One  method  of  making  the  gobbler 


^* 


The   youngster   sits    in    readiness   and 
yelps  on   the   box   .   .  . 


Turkey! 
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>ther   method   of  attracting 
:k. 


The   Cedar   Box   call    is  the   most    popular   mechanical    device    in 
Louisiana    for    calling    turkeys. 


A  flock  of  turkeys   feeding    in   excellent   habitat. 


A  gobbler  peeks  over  the  log  and  gets  a  load  from  the  twelve  gauge. 


Homeward  bound  with  a  brace 
of  gobblers  for  the  two  hunters 
— the   young    and    the   old. 


Chas.  W.  Bosch,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisian\  Wildlife  Federation 


Water  Law  Revision  Poses  Dangers  For  Wildlife 


Wildlife  agencies  and  sportsmen  in  the 
Midwest  and  East  who  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  taking  fish  and  game  waters  for 
granted  are  likely  to  find  themselves  hold- 
ing an  empty  bucket  under  a  dry  spigot 
if  the  present  movement  to  revise  state 
water  laws  is  allowed  to  proceed  without 
thorough  study  and  alert  participation.  At 
least  fourteen  states  which  have  followed 
the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  or  whose 
water  laws  are  based  on  the  historic  North- 
western Territory  "Ordinance  of  1787," 
saw  legislative  consideration  of  the  problem 
this  year.  One  state,  South  Dakota,  passed 
a  new  law  that  abandons  riparian  doctrine 
and  substitutes  the  Western  system  of  "ap- 
propriation for  beneficial  use." 

The  states  of  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma  have  new 
commissions  or  committees  created  by  their 
legislatures  to  study  water-law  revision  and 
related  problems.  There  may  be  others  that 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federation. 

In  Arkansas  the  legislature  created  a 
special  11-member  commission  to  study  sur- 
face water  rights  legislation  but  made  no 
funds  available  for  its  work.  North  Caro- 
lina lawmakers  created  a  State  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  with  emergency 
powers  to  divert  water  and  charged  with 
conducting  a  study  of  the  State's  water 
resources. 

The  general  assembly  of  South  Carolina 
declined  again  to  enact  an  "appropriative 
rights"  law  recommended  by  a  Water 
Policy   Committee   created  two  years  ago. 

Irrigation    Comes    to    the   East 

The  trend  toward  revision  has  been 
prompted  by  two  basic  factors :  ( 1 )  Grow- 
ing water  shortages  and  (2)  increasing  use 
for  irrigation.  Agricultural  groups  have 
been  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  new 
federal-subsidy  and  federal-loan  programs 
designed  to  make  irrigation  developments 
less  costly  to  come  by. 
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One  of  these  federal-aid  programs  is  the 
small  watersheds  program  spelled  out  in 
Public  Law  566  passed  by  the  83rd  Con- 
gress in  1953.  As  originally  conceived  by 
many  of  its  sponsors,  the  small  watersheds 
act  was  supposed  to  accelerate  a  program 
of  good  land-use,  soil  treatment  and  runoff- 
control  devices  such  as  terraces,  contour 
cropping  and  headwater  check  dams.  The 
purpose  was  to  hold  water  on  the  uplands 
and  diminish  flood  peaks  downstream,  in- 
cidentally but  importantly  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  land.  Indeed,  the  full 
and  official  title  of  Public  Law  566  is  the 
"Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act." 

The  law  was  so  written,  however,  that 
drainage  and  irrigation  could  be  encom- 
passed. It  has  been  so  interpreted  and 
administered.  Many  of  the  small-water- 
shed projects  proposed  to  date  have  been 
mostly  drainage  and/or  irrigation.  In  con- 
trast to  the  principle  of  Western  reclama- 
tion projects  where  the  water  users  are 
supposed  to  repay  the  costs,  irrigation 
beneficiaries  under  the  Small  Watershed 
Act  may  apply  for  and  receive  a  direct  and 
non-reimbursable  subsidy  of  fedei-al  (tax- 
payers') funds. 

SCS   Plays  Leading   Role 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bureau  respon- 
sible for  running  the  small  watersheds  pro- 
gram. The  administrators  have  found  the 
rather  -  vague  riparian  -  rights  doctrine  a 
stumbling  block  to  irrigation  developments. 
Landowners  diverting  water  for  irrigation 
upstream  might  find  themselves  enjoined 
by  riparian  owners  downstream.  The  ripar- 
ian doctrine,  inherited  from  English  com- 
mon law,  says  in  brief  that  a  riparian  owner 
has  a  right  to  take  as  much  water  from 
a  stream  as  he  needs  for  domestic  uses, 
including  livestock  water,  but  beyond  that 
he  must  permit  the  flow  to  continue  down- 
stream undiminished  and  unpolluted. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  current  movement  for 


water-law  revision.  The  name  and  advices 
of  the  Service's  water-law  specialist,  C.  E. 
Busby,  have  appeared  repeatedly  in  the 
various  state  conferences  and  publications 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Busby  served  as  un- 
official consultant  to  the  South  Carolina 
Water  Policy  Committee  whose  proposed 
new  law,  although  rejected  to  date  by  the 
South  Carolina  legislature,  has  been  touted 
as  a  model  in  numerous  other  states. 

The  SCS  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
replacing  the  riparian  doctrine  with  the 
Western  doctrine  of  appropriative  rights.  In 
brief  and  general  terms,  the  Western  sys- 
tem is  that  the  first  person  or  persons  to 
lay  claim  to,  or  "appropriate,"  the  water, 
gets  it  so  long  as  the  use  is  continuous  and 
considered  beneficial  under  the  law. 

Shortcomings  of  Western  Law 

The  appropriative  doctrine  was  devel- 
oped in  the  arid  West  where  water  was 
always  scarce  and  fought  over  from  the 
earliest  days  of  settlement.  In  general  it 
has  worked  well,  although  fish  and  game 
interests  have  often  found  themselves  help- 
less under  the  law  when  irrigation  users 
or  hydroelectric  interests  wanted  to  take 
the  last  drop  of  water  in  a  stream  or  drain 
a  reservoir  dry.  In  a  state  like  Arizona, 
for  example,  the  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment usually  has  to  trade  for  or  purchase 
water  rights  if  it  wants  to  develop  a  new 
fishing  lake  or  waterfowl  marsh.  If  the 
water  rights  cannot  be  acquired — the  fish 
or  game  project  dies  on  the  planning  board. 

This  deficiency  occurs  because  in  the 
early  days  no  one  realized  the  value  of 
wildlife  and  the  public  recreation  it  can 
provide.  With  few  exceptions  the  laws  of 
Western  states  fail  completely  to  recognize 
wildlife  management  as  a  beneficial  use  of 
water.  In  the  few  exceptions  where  fish  or 
wildlife  is  mentioned,  it  is  relegated  to  the 
tailend  of  the  priority  system.  Some  recent 
court  decisions,  however,  have  indicated  a 
trend  toward  such  recognition. 
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Low   Man   on   the  Totem   Pole 

The  danger  to  wildlife  in  the  Eastern 
states  lies  in  the  zealous  attempt  to  im- 
pose Western  doctrine  without  modification 
and  without  safeguards  to  meet  Eastern 
conditions.  The  touted  South  Carolina  re- 
port gave  scant  consideration  to  wildlife 
and  recreational  values.  The  key  section  in 
the  proposed  South  Carolina  law  put  the 
hunter  and  fisherman  way  down  on  the 
totem  pole  in  these  words : 

"Appropriations  of  surface  waters  of 
the  State  shall  not  constitute  absolute 
ownership  or  absolute  rights  of  use  of 
such  waters,  but  such  waters  shall  re- 
main subject  to  the  principle  of  bene- 
ficial use.  Where  future  appropriations 
of  water  for  different  purposes  conflict 
they  shall  take  precedence  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  namely:  domestic,  municipal, 
irrigation,  industrial,  recreational  and 
water  power  uses." 

The  switchover  to  the  appropriative  doc- 
trine enacted  by  the  South  Dakota  legisla- 
ture this  year  wasn't  quite  as  bad  as  the 
South  Carolina  proposal,  according  to  in- 
formation reaching  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  but  even  there  recreation  was 
stamped  as  an  inferior  use.  A  priority  was 
established  with  domestic  use,  including 
watering  of  livestock,  first.  Municipal  use 
is  next  and  almost  equal,  followed  by  in- 
dustrial, irrigation  and  recreation  uses. 

The  new  South  Dakota  legislation  sets 
up  a  Water  Resources  Commission  whose 
seven  members  are  to  represent  (1)  dry 
land  farmers,  (2)  range  livestock  produc- 
ers, (3)  municipalities,  (4)  mining  and  tim- 
ber industries,  (5)  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, (6)  drainage  districts,  and  (7) 
irrigation  districts.  It  gives  no  representa- 
tion to  recreation  and  wildlife  interests. 

The    Ordinance    of    1787 

The  public  interest  in  water  resources, 
including  wildlife  and  recreational  values, 
appears  to  have  better  basic  protection  in 
those  states  that  have  constitutional  pro- 
visions founded  on  the  famous  "Ordinance 
of  1787."  Wisconsin  is  such  a  state.  The 
Ordinance  of  1787  was  part  of  the  basic 
law  which  created  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory from  which  several  states  subsequently 
were  carved.  Wisconsin's  constitution  fol- 
lows the  historic  Ordinance  in  declaring 
that  "the  river  Mississippi  and  the  naviga- 
ble waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  be  common  highways 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ..."  In  essence,  this  provision 
guarantees  the  public  right  to  the  use  of 
public  waters. 

The    Danger   of    Rigid   Priorities 

Water  law  revision  probably  is  inevitable 
and  necessary  in  many  states  as  competitive 
pressures  mount  for  dwindling  supplies. 
Is  it  sound  policy  to  spell  out  a  system  of 
rigid  priorities  in  the  statutes,  giving  cer- 
tain kinds  of  water  use  preference  over 
other  uses?  We  believe  it  is  faulty  policy 
and  bound  to  lead  to  new  troubles. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  one  local- 
ity and  situation,  irrigation  may  be  the 
most  important  use  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  general  economy  and  public  welfare. 
But  in  another  instance,  municipal,  or 
industrial  uses,  may  well  predominate.  In 
still  other  streams  or  watersheds — and  we 
suggest  the  Current  River  of  Missouri  and 
the  Allagash  of  Maine  as  examples — the 
recreational  and  aesthetic  values  may  far 
outweigh  all  others  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  welfare. 

Only  recently,  in  a  celebrated  case  well 
known    to    all    conservationists,    a    federal 


Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  a  ruling  that  held 
fishing  and  other  public  recreation  to  be 
a  more  beneficial  use  of  the  Namekagon 
River  than  a  power  dam. 

The  matter  of  water  law  revision  is  a 
problem  that  needs  the  immediate  and  seri- 
ous study  of  conservation  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations in  all  the  states.  The  general 
public  has  very  much  at  stake — beyond  the 
special  interests  that  are  jousting  for 
priorities.  It  isn't  likely  that  agriculture, 
hydroelectric  power,  or  the  other  commer- 
cial groups  will  voluntarily  concede  the 
recreational  and  aesthetic  values  or  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  fish  and  wildlife. — Ernest 
F.  Smith. 

1956   National  Wildlife  Week 

The  Slogan: 

"SAVE   ENDANGERED    WILDLIFE" 

The  Dates: 

MARCH    18-24,    1956 

The    National   Chairman: 
Walt    Disney,     renowned    motion    picture 
producer     and     creator     of     the     True     Life 
Adventure  Series. 

The  1956  Wildlife  Week  Objective:  Re- 
storing the  endangered  wildlife those  ani- 
mals  that  are  on   the  verge  of  extinction 

to   safe    population    levels. 

Eight  Courses  of  Action  or  Goals   for   1956 

1.  Promote  coordinated  research  on  en- 
dangered forms  of  wildlife  to  determine 
methods  for  restoring-  them  to  safe 
population  levels. 

2.  Encourage  programs  of  federal  and 
state  agencies  designed  to  protect  en- 
dangered wildlife  and  restore  natural 
environments.  Habitat  improvement  and 
enforcement  of  laws  can  be  greatly 
furthered  by  strong  public  support. 

3.  Stop  the  wanton  and  accidental  slaught- 
er of  remnant  populations  of  endan- 
gered animals  and  the  destruction  of 
habitat  through  unwise  drainage  and 
pollution  of  wetlands,  burning  and  oth- 
er abuses  of  forests  and  grasslands, 
and  misuse  of  agricultural  lands. 

4.  Work  for  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive use  policies  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  which  will  insure 
protection  and  improvement  of  wildlife 
habitat  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural,  mineralogical  and 
industrial  resources.  Strengthen  the 
Coordination  Act  (Public  Law  732, 
79th  Congress)  to  make  certain  that 
wildlife  values  will  be  protected  and 
developed  in  connection  with  federal 
drainage  and  reservoir  projects,  and 
that  provision  will  be  made  for  en- 
hancement of  wildlife  resources  as  a 
part  of  comprehensive  watershed  con- 
servation programs. 

5.  Initiate  educational  campaigns  to  cre- 
ate public  awareness  of  the  plight  of 
endangered  wildlife.  These  are  especial- 
ly important  at  the  local,  state,  and 
regional  levels  within  the  ranges  of 
those  animals  that  are  on  the  verge 
of  extinction. 

6.  Protect  the  integrity  and  defend  from 
encroachment  those  state,  federal  and 
private  sanctuaries,  refuges,  parks,  for- 
ests, wilderness  and  management  areas 
which  are  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  endangered  species.  Forestall  the  in- 
vasion of  primitive  habitats  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  those  endangered  species 
that  are  dependent  upon  undeveloped 
areas  for  living  space. 

7.  Work  for  effective  pollution  control  for 
our  streams,  lakes,  marshes  and  coastal 
waters. 


Support  the  efforts  of  the  Survival 
Service  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  in  protecting  endangered 
forms  within  North  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  if 


BAKER  FRAZIER  TELLS  OF  EXPERI- 
ENCES AND  URGES  HUNTERS  NOT 
TO  KILL  DEER 

Baker  Frazier  of  Nebo  Route,  Jena,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  big  game  (particularly 
deer),  which  for  many  years  has  been  vir- 
tually extinct  in  the  Rogers  and  Magnolia 
areas  of  LaSalle  Parish  is  on  the  way  back, 
thanks  to  good  wildlife  management,  a 
closed  season  in  the  parish,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  sportsmen. 

As  his  chief  exhibit  in  support  of  his  be- 
liefs, he  offers  the  case  of  a  wild  deer  which 
has  become  "practically  one  of  the  family" 
since  it  first  took  up  with  his  cattle  last 
winter. 

But  let  Mr.  Frazier  tell  the  story  in  his 
own  words : 

"This  yearling  deer,  oh,  about  nine  or  10 
months  old,  began  to  follow  my  cattle  home 
every  evening  last  winter,  and  before  long 
it  was  gentle  enough  to  be  called  a  pet. 

"It  will  eat  hay  and  cottonseed  meal  with 
my  cattle,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
believe  it  or  not,  before  long  it  was  stealing 
all  the  milk  from  our  milking  cow,  leaving 
the  calf — and  my  family — short.  It  would 
come  up  with  the  milk  cow  and  always  stick 
close  to  her. 

"Now  it's  feeding  time  again,  and  the 
deer  has  started  coming  back  with  my  cat- 
tle. 

"I  hope  it  will  continue  to  come  in  with 
my  cattle  all  winter  so  I  can  feed  it.  I  don't 
believe  in  killing  deer  here,  and  I  hope  every 
man  in  this  community  will  help  take  care 
of  our  deer. 

"If  we  will  take  care  of  the  deer  and 
other  wildlife,  some  day  we  will  have  plenty 
of  deer  and  other  game  roaming  our  woods, 
where  now  we  have  very,  very  few  of  them. 

"I  call  on  all  true  sportsmen  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Louisiana  to  observe  the  hunting 
and  fishing  laws  honestly  and  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  with  our  conservation  depart- 
ment in  its  plan  for  restocking  our  woods 
with  deer  and  other  game  which  is  almost 
extinct. 

"Won't  you  help,  please?" 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Frazier  puts  the  case 
much  more  eloquently  than  this  newspaper 
can.  We  would  only  like  to  comment:  (1) 
This  isn't  Baton  Rouge  or  Washington,  D.C. 
talking;  this  is  "one  of  us" — our  neighbor. 
Let's  cooperate  with  him  and  other  real 
sportsmen.  (2)  If  there  were  more  Mr. 
Fraziers,  there  would  be  more  game  in  our 
woodlands,  more  fish  in  our  lakes  and 
streams,  and  more  ducks  and  geese  coming- 
down  each  year  from  their  nesting  grounds 
up  north.)  -^- 
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FISH  CONSERVATION  FUNDAMENTALS 

PART  6  —  CREATING  MORE  FISHING  WATERS 

by   Dr.   R.   W.   Eschmeyer 


If  there  is  a  big  demand  for  a  farm  crop,  that 
demand  can  be  met  partly  by  increasing  the  yield 
per  acre  through  fertilizing,  use  of  better  seed,  bet- 
ter cultivation,  or  by  some  other  method  or  com- 
bination of  methods.  However,  if  the  demand  is 
great,  it  can  be  met  mainly  by  putting  more  acres 
into  the  production  of  this  particular  crop. 

In  areas  where  fishing  waters  are  few,  we  can 
help  the  fishing  somewhat  by  managing  these  limited 
waters  as  wisely  as  possible.  But,  on  even  the  best- 
managed  waters,  the  production  of  fish  is  limited. 
The  answer  to  heavy  fishing  demand,  in  areas  with 
few  fishing  waters,  is  a  simple  one.  The  demand  can 
be  met  properly  by  putting  more  acres  into  fishing 
waters.  Fortunately,  this  fish  conservation  "tool"  is 
getting  more  and  more  use. 

The  only  alternative  to  creating  more  water  would 
be  to  stock  the  limited  waters  heavily  and  repeatedly 
with  catchable-size  fish.  While  undoubtedly  effective, 
it  is  a  method  which  would  be  financially  impracti- 
cable for  warmwater  species ;  and,  it  would  be  highly 
costly  for  trout. 

The  new  waters  fall  into  three  major  groups : 
farm  ponds,  public  fishing  lakes,  and  reservoirs  built 
mainly  for  purposes  other  than  fishing.  Getting  ac- 
cess to  existing  waters,  too,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  "creating-more-fishing-water"  program. 


The  several  kinds  of  waters  will  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately. 

THE   FARM   POND 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  exact  information 
on  the  number  of  fish-producing  farm  ponds  in  the 
United  States.  The  best  estimate  seems  to  be  that 
this  number  now  exceeds  a  million,  and  probably 
approaches  two  million. 

Any  one  of  these  ponds  supports  only  a  limited 
amount  of  fishing,  but  the  fishing  potential  on  the 
ponds,  collectively,  is  immense. 

If  we  had  only  a  million  ponds,  averaging  a  half- 
acre  in  size,  and  they  were  managed  to  yield  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fish  per  acre  to  the  angler,  the  catch 
would  add  up  to  50  million  pounds  of  fish. 

If  each  pond  provided  only  ten  days  of  angling 
recreation,  it  would  add  up  to  one  fishing  day  for 
each  sixteen  people  in  the  United  States. 

A  single  pond  may  seem  insignificant  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  fishing,  but  the  ponds,  col- 
lectively, can  and  do  contribute  very  decidedly  to 
our  angling. 

There  are  still  many  problems ;  some  ponds  aren't 
built  properly,  some  aren't  managed   intelligently, 
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some  are  unproductive  because  of  poor  watershed 
management.  But,  these  limitations  are  gradually 
being  overcome  by  research  and  education. 

Some  farm  pond  advocates  put  heavy  stress  on 
the  pond  as  a  source  of  meat  for  the  farmer.  If  our 
own  rural  background  was  typical,  this  argument 
has  limitations.  After  a  hard  day  of  physical  work, 
the  farmer  may  enjoy  catching  fish,  but  cleaning 
them  is  another  matter.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
created  no  problem — when  men  caught  the  fish  and 
the  women  folk  cleaned  them — but  that  day  seems 
to  be  past.  Chances  are  that  the  average  farmer 
will  take  care  of  his  meat  problem  by  butchering  a 
cow  or  hog  at  intervals. 

The  big  future  for  the  farm  fish  pond,  as  we  see 
it,  lies  in  its  furnishing  a  cash  income,  by  allowing 
others  to  fish  the  pond,  for  a  fee.  This  will  be  true 
particularly  during  periods  of  low  income  from 
the  regular  farm  products.  The  pond,  admittedly, 
wouldn't  be  a  big  source  of  income,  but  such  income 
would  be  an  added  value,  with  stock  watering,  rec- 
reation for  the  farmer's  family,  etc.,  as  the  major 
values. 

THE  CLUB  POND 

Many  sportsmen's  clubs  have  built  fishing  lakes, 
usually  for  use  by  club  members.  These  are  excellent 
projects.  As  a  rule,  they  are  bigger  than  farm  ponds, 
though  the  problems  are  similar.  The  tendency  is 
to  expect  too  much  from  these  ponds.  An  annual 
take  of  100  pounds  per  acre  would  be  well  above 
average,  because  club  ponds  tend  to  be  built  on  rela- 
tively unproductive  (less  costly)  lands.  For  a  club 
with  a  hundred  members,  this  would  represent  one 
pound  per  member  per  acre  per  year.  Of  course, 
the  pond  could  provide  an  endless  amount  of  badly 
needed  relaxation,  even  though  the  yield  in  "meat" 
is  limited. 

BIG  RESERVOIRS 

Here  we  have  a  controversial  subject,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  be  all  for  or  all  against 
dams.  Some  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  fishing; 
some  have  been  harmful.  You  can't  generalize  on 
the  effect  of  dams  on  fishing ;  each  dam  or  potential 
reservoir  must  be  considered  separately,  along  with 
the  present  or  proposed  operation  program  for  that 
particular  body  of  water. 

For  example,  dams  built  for  other  purposes  have 
greatly  increased  the  fishing  in  the  South,  from 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  Carolinas.  They  have 
been  detrimental  to  fishing  in  other  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northwest.  Here,  construction  of  high 
dams  threatens  extinction  of  important  anadromous 
species  of  salmon  and  trout. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  after  impoundment,  fish- 
ing increased  45  to  50-fold  on  storage  waters  and 


10  to  15-fold  on  the  mainstream.  This  survey  was 
made  some  years  ago;  on  some  waters  the  fishing 
intensity  has  increased  rather  decidedly  since  that 
time.  For  example,  fishing  in  the  TVA  tailwaters 
below  the  mainstream  dams  has  been  rising  steadily. 
Daily  counts  for  the  1954  fiscal  year  showed  966,334 
man-days  of  fishing  immediately  below  nine  main- 
stream dams.  This  was  nearly  three  times  the  1947 
estimate  of  339,000. 

Because  of  the  dam-building  program,  fishing  in 
parts  of  the  South  is  much  more  extensive,  and  more 
successful,  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  im- 
provement was  by  accident,  not  by  design.  It  hap- 
pens that  here  good  fishing  waters  were  few  in  pre- 
impoundment  days.  Too,  in  a  normal  year,  opera- 
tions do  not  prevent  the  development  of  a  fair-sized 
crop  of  fish.  Major  drawdown  is  in  winter,  when 
it  interferes  little  with  fish  populations.  At  spawning 
time  the  reservoirs  are  filling,  with  water  levels 
generally  rising  slowly.  Erosion  is  limited  enough 
so  that  the  waters  are  not  too  muddy  over  long 
periods  of  time  for  good  fish  production.  In  waters 
where  insects  are  few,  good  production  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  because  the  main  food  chain  (for  de- 
sired species)  is  microscopic  food  to  shad  to  crappie 
and  black  bass  or  white  bass. 

Despite  the  constant  increase  in  numbers  of  reser- 
voirs, insufficient  fact-finding  effort  goes  into  these 
waters.  Research  might  well  point  the  way  to  im- 
proved fishing  in  some  reservoirs  which  now  provide 
poor  angling. 

Usually,  the  success  of  a  reservoir  for  fishing 
hinges  on  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  water- 
shed. If  the  silt  is  kept  on  the  land,  and  out  of  the 
water,  the  chances  for  having  good  fishing  are  great- 
ly increased.  Muddy  waters  don't  provide  good  fish 
crops. 

Where  dams  are  installed  and  operated  for  hydro- 
power,  flood  control,  or  irrigation,  the  over-all  man- 
agement program  should  give  proper  consideration 
to  the  fishing  interest.  We  know  of  few  instances 
where  such  consideration  is  given.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  our  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  proper 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Convention  Speakers  Included: 


Jerry  J.  Besson,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, gives  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Federation  during  the  first 
day's  session   in   Baton   Rouge  February  11. 


Federation  President  Armand  lists  ac- 
complishments and  future  aims  during  his 
address  to  the  federation  general  as- 
sembly. 


Photos    by   Jack    Britt 


Bill  Allen  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  views  the  Louisiana  situation 
from   a  national  viewpoint. 


Wildlife   Federation 


A.  B.  (Bud)  Jackson,  field  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation,  offers  aid  to  the  state  group 
and  tells  them  of  the  gains  made  by  the  sportsman 
group   during   the   past  several   years. 


Executive  Secretary  Charles  W.  Bosch,  Jr.,  gives  the  annual  report 
as  Treasurer  Charles  Home,  Jr.,  listens  during  the  last  day's  session 
in   Baton    Rouge.    Next  convention  site  will  be  Alexandria. 
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Members  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  Loui- 
siana met  during  the  convention  as  witnessed  by  their 
officers  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  W.  McFadden  Duffy,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, New  Orleans;  Claude  H.  Gresham,  Jr., 
vice-president,  Natchitoches,  and  W.  McFadden  Duffy, 
president. 
•< 


Francis  J.  Braud,  Norco,  accepts  the  organization 
award  trophy  from  Herman  Truxillo,  Baton  Rouge, 
awards  chairman. 


The  Walter  Cranfield  Memorial  membership  trophy  is 
presented  to  Harry  Rivault  (extreme  right),  president  of 
the  West  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League,  by  Herman 
Truxillo    (left),   chairman   of   the    membership   cup   award 


Convention   Highlights 


Door  prize  winners  included  B.  J.  Breaux,  Norco:  M.  B.  Johnson, 
Vinton;  T.  E.  Drewett,  Alexandria;  George  Younger,  Alexandria; 
(standing)  M.  C.  Krentel,  Shreveport;  H.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  Port  Allen; 
H.  L.  Duke,  Norco;  P.  L.  Bernard,  Jr.,  New  Orleans;  G.  A.  Savoie, 
Destrehan,  and    Harry   Gates,   Lake   Charles. 


Officers  to  serve  the  Federation  during  1956-57  are  (left  to 
right):  Hurley  L.  Campbell,  president,  Baton  Rouge;  Lloyd 
Abadie,  vice-president,  New  Orleans;  James  H.  Ledbetter,  secre- 
tary,  New   Iberia,  and   Ted   Banks,  treasurer,   Alexandria. 
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Frank  J.  Coogan,  chief  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, resigned  his  position,  effective  January  15,  1956,  after 
serving  17  years  with  the  wildlife  agency.  He  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  State  Stream  Control  Commission.  Mr. 
Coogan    is  now  with    International    Paper  Co. 

FISH   CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

reservoir  management  from  a  fish  production  stand- 
point. 

PUBLIC  ACCESS 

In  effect,  we  are  creating  more  fishing  water  when 
we  provide  access  to  waters  which  already  exist. 
A  number  of  states  are  now  giving  high  priority  to 
the  problem  of  providing  public  access.  This  prob- 
lem will  increase  as  the  population  grows,  and  as 
land  values  rise. 

An  owner  who  might  allow  limited  public  use, 
might  install  "no  trespass"  signs  when  that  use  in- 
creases considerably.  Unfortunately,  in  any  sizeable 
group  of  anglers,  we  can  expect  a  small  number  of 
them  to  have  little  regard  for  private  property. 
These  are  the  ones  who  clutter  up  the  landscape 
with  cans,  paper  containers,  and  other  debris. 

The  alternative  to  free  access  is  the  buying  or 
leasing  of  land  and  water  by  the  state.  It's  a  costly 
program  in  areas  of  high  land  values,  but  it  will  be 
even  more  costly  as  the  population  increases. 


CLOSED  WATERS 

Some  water  supply  reservoirs  are  open  to  public 
fishing,  others  are  not.  San  Diego's  water  supply 
lakes  have  been  fished  for  over  twenty  years,  with 
no  indication  that  the  fishing  was  harmful  in  any 
way  to  the  drinking  water.  The  city  has  regularly 
charged  a  small  daily  fee,  which  pays  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanitary  regulations  imposed. 

Where  water  supply  lakes  are  closed  to  fishing, 
as  many  of  them  are,  the  cause  can  generally  be 
regarded  merely  as  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the 


officials.  They  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  public 
fishing.  On  municipal  water  supplies,  sportsmen  can 
demand  that  fishing  be  permitted,  with  sanitary 
regulations  strictly  enforced,  and  with  the  charging 
of  a  fee,  if  need  be,  to  pay  for  the  enforcement. 

IN  GENERAL 

Some  fishing  waters  are  constantly  being  lost  to 
the  public  by  drainage,  diversion  of  water,  siltation, 
pollution,  and  posting.  But,  others  are  being  created. 


^i/jW  \\v 


A  number  of  states  now  have  much  more  fishing 
water  than  they  had  a  few  decades  ago  because  of 
the  extensive  farm  pond  and  public  fishing  lake 
building  programs.  In  some  areas,  too,  fishing  has 
been  increased  through  the  building  of  reservoirs 
used  mainly  for  other  purposes,  and  through  public 
access  programs. 

In  the  face  of  constantly  increasing  angling  pres- 
sure, the  "providing-more-fishing-water"  program 
is  an  extremely  important  one.  -^ 
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MMISSION 


JANUARY  24,  1956  MEETING 

The  Commission  approved  renewal  per- 
mits to  the  Lake  Charles  Dredging  and 
Towing  Co.  to  take  oyster  shells  from  Sa- 
bine Lake  in  Cameron  Parish,  and  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  permits  to  the  W.  T. 
Burton  Co.,  Inc.,  to  remove  clam  and  reef 
shells  from  Sabine  Lake,  near  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  Sabine  Pass,  Cameron  Parish  and 
Lake  Arthur,  Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  were 
approved. 

Also  approved  was  an  application  for 
permit  from  R.  P.  Farnsworth  and  Co., 
Inc.,  to  remove  approximately  15,000  cubic 
yards  of  sand  from  a  location  south  of 
highway  bridge,  within  the  Rigolets. 

The  bids  of  Bayou  Terre  Aux  Boeufs 
Projects  in  St.  Bernard  Parish  were  re- 
jected and  the  Director  was  authorized  and 
instructed   to    contact   the   Department   of 


Public  Works  requesting  new  plans  and 
specifications  on  another  type  of  structure 
which  would  be  more  economical  and  within 
the  estimate  set  up  for  the  project. 

Regarding  maneuvers  on  Red  Game  Man- 
agement Area,  Natchitoches  Parish,  a  para- 
graph was  amended  to  read:  "Firearms 
with  live  ammunition  will  not  be  discharged 
at  any  time  while  within  the  area."  Added 
to  a  recent  paragraph  were  the  words  "live 
ammunition." 

By  Commission  vote,  L.  S.  U.  Press  will 
be  permitted  to  maintain  in  a  revolving 
fund  the  Commission's  royalties  from  the 
sale  of  the  first  edition  of  "Louisiana 
Birds,"  said  royalty  to  be  applied  against 
the  cost  of  a  second  printing.  In  addition 
the  Commission  voted  an  expenditure  of 
$2,563.67  for  the  first  edition. 

The  Commission  accepted  as  complete 
the  construction  of  a  warehouse  building 
on  Rockefeller  Refuge.    Also  accepted  was 


the  construction  of  a  pumping  plant  and  a 
36-inch  gravity  drain  line  at  the  Rockefel- 
ler headquarters  site. 

The  Commission  approved  the  publishing 
of  two  studies,  "Rockefeller  Refuge  Levee 
Study"  and  "Geological  Study  of  Marsh 
Island  in  Iberia  Parish,"  at  the  discretion  of 
Director  Young  and  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Fur  and  Refuge. 

F.  C.  Gondolfo  was  awarded  a  contract 
to  make  soil  test  borings  for  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  West  End  Park,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Director  Young  announced  that  Frank  J. 
Coogan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control,  had  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  of  January  15,  1956.  Kenneth 
Biglane  was  named  acting  chief  of  the  di- 
vision. 

Approved  was  the  leasing  of  two  tracts 
of  land  on  Pass-a-Loutre  for  mineral  devel- 
opment, if 


ISLAND  QUAIL 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

carefully  and  missed  twice,  but  the  second  bird  fell 
apparently  after  he  thought  he  was  safe  from  those 
creatures  with  the  loud-banging  black  sticks. 

A  rooster  buzzed  from  the  grass  behind  me  and 
I  whirled  around  to  make  him  future  meat  for  the 
breakfast  table.  Miss  an  easy,  clean  shot  going 
away  and  kill  a  tough  one  .  .  .  that's  what  makes 
the  game  so  interesting,  I  suppose. 

We  netted  two  others  from  the  singles  and  headed 
toward  the  plane  which  appeared  as  a  yellow  speck 
about  a  mile  away.  We  spread  out  to  help  the  tiring 
setter  and  Bill  ran  over  the  biggest  covey  of  the 
day,  bagging  two  of  the  noisy  fliers  with  as  many 
shots.  "A  few  more  bird  hunts  and  the  youngster 
will  learn  how  to  hit  'em,"  I  surmised. 

I  clipped  two  from  the  patch  of  singles  and  Bill 
another  to  make  a  bag  of  15  for  both  of  us.   We'd 


have  liked  to  get  the  limit,  but  the  rough  country 
had  taken  its  toll  on  us  and  the  Princess.  We  were 
convinced  when  the  setter  stopped  to  again  pull 
the  sandburs  from  her  tender  feet.  The  sun  had 
lowered  itself  into  the  west  and  we'd  better  get  out 
of  this  country  before  night — plane  and  all. 

As  we  climbed  into  the  blue,  Bill  said  he'd  show 
me  some  deer  in  the  oat  fields.  We  counted  45  be- 
fore he  turned  down  through  the  pecan  trees  to  the 
runway.  He  later  told  me  that  some  of  the  sports 
up  that  way  had  started  using  planes  to  spot  bucks 
in  the  small  thickets.  They  later  return,  surround 
the  area  and  kill  the  deer,  but  that's  not  exactly 
for  me.  Princess  has  got  a  few  more  years  and 
next  year  I  hope  to  make  an  earlier  attack  on  island 
quail  .  .  .  'cause  it's  something  different,  even  if  I 
have  to  drive  250  miles  and  take  the  little  Cub  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Have  my  eyes  on  Palmyra,  too,  but 
the  bird  dog  sitting  in  my  lap  knew  that  bass  were 
secondary.  -^ 
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Jeanerette,    La. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  reason 
for  the  killing  of  all  fish,  crabs,  etc.,  in 
streams  where  sugar  houses  and  refineries 
empty   their   refuse   waters. 

Effluents  from  raw  sugar  mills  contain 
varying  amounts  of  dissolved  and  sus- 
pended organic  material.  When  this  ma- 
terial is  discharged  into  natural  waters, 
the  bacteria  in  these  waters  increase  as 
the  food  supply  is  increased;  and  as  the 
bacteria  feed  on  the  dissolved  and  sus- 
pended material,  their  metabolic  processes 
require  oxygen,  and  inasmuch  as  the  only 
source  of  oxygen  is  that  dissolved  in  the 
water,  the  dissolved  oxygen  is  utilized.  If 
there  is  sufficient  organic  material  in  the 
water  to  feed  sufficient  bacteria  so  that 
the  oxygen  demand  of  the  bacteria  is  suf- 
ficient to  deplete  the  oxygen  in  the  water, 
then  the  fish  and  crabs  living  in  such  water 
die    from    lack    of    oxygen. 

This  type  of  oxygen  demand  is  called 
biochemical  oxygen  demand,  or  B.O.D.,  and 
is  measured  in  parts  per  million  parts  of 
water.  The  methods  of  determining  bio- 
chemical oxygen  demand  are  set  forth  in 
the  Standard  Methods  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Water  and  Sewerage,  published  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
Frank  J.  Coogan. 

*  *      *      * 
SQUIRRELS 

Shreveport 
My  wife  and  I  rate  your  magazine  tops 
in  its  class  and  don't  even  like  to  think  of 
missing  a  copy. 

The  article  on  "Squirrels  of  Louisiana" 
(October  issue)  was  well-presented,  in- 
teresting, and  most  informative. 

"Know  Your  Hawks"  was  another  item 
that  should  receive  special  notice.  Many 
persons,  even  today,  can't  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  hawks  and  owls  are  more  bene- 
ficial than  detrimental.        — P.  B.  Harper 

*  *      *      * 

Homer 
I  found  your  article  Squirrels  of  Loui- 
siana, in  the  Conservationist,  very  inter- 
esting. I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  some 
squirrels  which  have  been  found  near  the 
hurricane  community  which  is  about  four 
miles  from  Marsalis.  There  were  two  found 
there  several  years  back  which  were  solid 
white.  I  would  like  to  know  what  caused 
this  and  what  species  they  were. 

— B.  L.  Anglin 
The  white  squirrels  which  you  mention 
were  probably  albinos.  This  is  a  freak  of 
nature  that  occurs  in  almost  all  animals, 
although  rarely,  and  it  is  merely  a  lack  of 
pigment.  True  albinos  have  pink  eyes  also. 
Occasionally  you  will  find  animals  which 
are  partially  white  or  which  may  be  en- 
tirely white  and  yet  not  have  pink  eyes. 
These  are  not  true  albinos  but  are  also 
freaks  of  nature. 

As  to  the  species  of  these  squirrels  which 
you  found,  they  are  probably  either  the 
big-headed  fox  squirrel  or  the  southern  grey 
squirrel.  — Ed. 


VIRGINIA  SPEAKS 

Norfolk,  Va. 

I  believe  that  the  Conservationist  is  the 
best  prepared  and  illustrated  magazine  of 
its  type  I  have  seen  and  anxiously  await 
each  publication. 

Keep  up  your  excellent  conservation 
work  so  that  I  may  keep  up  my  bragging 
about  the  wildlife  and  other  resources  of 
my  native  state. 

The  Conservationist  is  a  wonderful  way 
to  advertise  our  state  and  to  keep  our  own 
people  informed  as  to  your  work. 

■ — G.  W.  Englehardt 

POETRY 

New  Orleans 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  using  the 
Simples  poem  by  a  Crescent  City  Pen 
Woman,  Mrs.  Hazel  Rasmussen,  and  for 
the  very  attractive  manner  in  which  it 
was  presented. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  believe  poetry  is  a 

very  fine  way  to  get  people  interested  in 

the  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  impress  upon 

them  the  goodness  of  the  field  and  stream. 

— Violet  Brown  Shay 

We  feel  as  you  do,  that  poetry  is  an  excel- 
lent medium,  and  we  intend  to  use  poems  in 
the    Conservationist  from   time    to   time. 
—Ed. 


Amite 

Looking  through  a  back  issue  of  the  Con- 
servationist, I  came  on  an  article  by  Mr. 
Bosch.  I  wasn't  particularly  interested  un- 
til I  saw  the  titles  of  the  pamphlets — the 
one  about  "Let's  Build  Dams"  especially. 
Look,  what's  the  use  of  building  dams  if  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  going  to  dig 
out  the  creeks  and  have  them  dry  in  sum- 
mer and  mill-races  every  time  it  rains? 

Just  for  instance,  look  at  the  Natalbany 
River  in  Livingston  Parish.  This  river  uszd 
to  be  one  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  in 
the  state.  Notice  I  said  Was.  Sure,  you 
can  catch  some  fish  in  it  now,  but  since 
somebody  didn't  like  the  water  running  off 
slowly  in  Amite  or  somewhere,  they  put 
through  a   bond  issue  and   dredged  it  out. 


Now,  every  time  it  rains  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  stay  muddy  for  days,  sometimes 
weeks. 

Another  thing  weVe  been  feeling  is  the 
depreciation  of  the  wood  duck.  Before  a 
canal  was  dug  behind  my  house,  the  ducks 
roosted  and  fed  in  a  small  swamp  all  win- 
ter; but  since  a  canal  drains  the  swamp, 
those  days  are  gone  forever.  Sure,  I  could 
build  a  dam  across  the  canal  and  maybe 
we'd  have  some  more  ducks  in  this  age-old 
resting  place,  but  if  I  did,  someone  would 
be  ready  to  arrest  me  for  blocking  a  water- 
way  or   something. 

I  could  name  hundreds  of  similar  in- 
stances. Let's  stop  this  before  it  ruins 
what  we  have  left. 

— Hobart  0.  Pardue,  Jr. 

/  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
is  going  ahead  at  full  speed  with  its  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  retain  the  wetlands  which 
we  have  left  in  Louisiana  and  in  doing  what 
it  can  to  restore  those  which  have  been 
destroyed.  — Ed. 


ON  RAISING  QUAIL 

Thibodaux 

Some  time  ago  your  magazine  published 
an  article  concerning  the  raising  of  quail 
in  captivity.  I'm  very  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject as  I  am  a  lousy  shot  and  my  mother- 
in-law  says  that  the  only  way  we  will  get 
quail  on  our  table  is  to  raise  them. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  if  the  state  has 
prepared  any  literature  about  raising  quail 
on  a  small  scale,  and  where  1  might  get  such 
publications. 

— John  H.  Richardson 

The  state  has  no  such  publication.  Try 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Wire  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  raise  quail 
for  your  own  use  you  must  have  a  permit 
from  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  which  will  cost  you  nothing.  If 
you  sell  the  birds  or  eggs  the  permit  will 
cost  you  $10.00.  —Ed. 
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PAUL  KALMAN,  New  Orleans  Item  .  .  . 
A  total  of  10  states  are  now  following  the 
advice  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
either  by  incorporating  gun  safety  training 
in  their  public  school  curriculum  or  by 
making  it  legally  binding  on  a  person  to 
submit  to  the  training  before  he  can  buy  his 
first  hunting  license.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  type  of  thing  would  build  itself  into  a 
most  deserving  project  for  the  New  Orleans 
Sportsmen's  League  and  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  these  or- 
ganizations and  their  affiliated  groups 
throughout  the  state  could  easily  convince 
our  legislators  that  mandatory  safety  train- 
ing is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and 
should  therefore  be  written  into  law. 

As  things  now  stand,  any  person  with 
money  enough  to  buy  them  can  acquire  a 
gun,  ammunition  and  a  hunting  license. 

We  are  by  no  means  suggesting  that 
restraints  be  placed  on  the  selling  of  guns, 
because  this  runs  counter  to  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  all  Americans  to  bear 
arms.  However,  it  seems  almost  criminal 
to  turn  a  young  boy  loose  with  a  gun  with- 
out first  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
learning  how  to  use  it.  The  easiest  way  of 
insuring  that  he  will  receive  this  education 
is  by  refusing  him  a  hunting  license  until  he 
has  first  submitted  to  formal  training. 

ARTHUR  VAN  PELT,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  .  .  .  Continued  efforts  are 
being  made  by  anglers  and  by  sportsmen's 
organizations  throughout  the  nation  to 
clarify  and  standardize  the  names  of  game 
fish  so  that  they  may  be  called  by  their 
proper  names,  wherever  found. 

In  Louisiana  one  of  the  many  misnamed 
varieties  is  that  of  the  bonito,  actually  a 
rare  fish  in  the  offshore  waters  of  this  state, 
where  the  name  is  given  to  the  little  tuna, 
or  "false  albacore". 


During  the  Burwood-Southwest  Pass 
rodeo  this  year  a  specimen  of  the  true 
bonito  was  caught  by  Ronald  Jefferson  and 
was  given  to  the  wildlife  museum  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion for  mounting  and  preservation.  It  is 
known,  oddly  enough,  as  the  common  bonito, 
though  it  is  anything  but  common  in  the 
central  and  western  Gulf. 

The  species  can  be  easily  identified  by  its 
markings,  a  series  of  diagonal  stripes  start- 
ing below  the  lateral  line  and  curving  over 
the  back.  Markings  on  the  little  tuna  are  all 
above  the  lateral  line  and  are  in  the  form 
of  short  curving  lines  all  within  a  long  oval 
field. 

*     *     *     * 

ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
.  .  .  Central  Louisiana  streams  are  clogged 
by  water  hyacinths  these  days,  and  unless 
there  is  immediate  action  to  curb  the  men- 
ace irreparable  losses  will  result. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  promised  to  start  using 
herbicide  on  hyacinth  in  the  most  important 
streams  this  fall,  but  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  funds  available  for  this  work  are 
adequate. 

Legislators  who  may  have  been  reluctant 
to  appropriate  money  for  this  purpose  in 
the  past  should  tour  our  waterways  and  talk 
to  the  people  who  depend  on  them  for  a  live- 
lihood as  well  as  for  recreation.  They  would 
be  convinced  right  away  that  they  have 
practiced  false  economy. 

The  problem  is  so  serious  that  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  devoting  more  time 
and  money  to  research  than  ever  before; 
aquatic  vegetation  poses  a  problem  to  the 
engineers  in  waters  used  for  navigation  and 
drainage. 

Rep.  Willis  of  Louisiana  says  damage 
caused  to  navigaiton,  agriculture  and  wild- 
life in  Louisiana  each  year  runs  to 
$60,000,000.  Against  such  a  loss  the  current 
annual  expenditure  for  the  control  of  hya- 
cinths and  kindred  grasses   is   8225,000 — a 


mere  pittance.  No  wonder  the  engineers  are 
considering  an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  a 
year  for  the  next  five  to  10  years  in  an  ef- 
fort to  lick  the  problem  once  and  for  all.     if 

Speak  Four  Piece  . . . 

HOW   HIGH   THE   BLIND? 

West  Monroe 
I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
could  furnish  me  on  regulations,  state  or 
federal,  regarding  duck  blind  construction. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  height 
limit.  — Frank  M.  Buce 

/  am  certain  that  there  is  no  regulation 
which  will  keep  you  from  building  a  duck 
blind  as  high  as  you  like.  There  is  a  regula- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  sink  boxes.  This, 
as  you  probably  know,  is  a  blind  sunk  doimi 
into  the  water  until  the  top  barely  pro- 
trudes, — Ed. 

Blew    Up    Wrong    Sucker 

An  unidentified  man  paid  a  frightful 
penalty  for  trying  to  dynamite  fish,  ac- 
cording to  the  Texas  Game  &  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  man  was  standing  nude  beside  a 
creek.  He  held  a  stick  of  dynamite  which 
had  been  lighted.  He  apparently  thought 
the  fuse  was  not  lighted. 

The  blast  blew  off  his  left  arm  above 
the  wrist,  as  well  as  his  right  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  damaged  the  remaining 
fingers.  It  tore  a  large  wound  in  his  left 
leg.  Part  of  the  charge  perforated  his 
abdomen  and  caused  severe  injuries.  No 
charge  was  filed. 

*     *     *     * 

Skunks  sometime  eat  bees.  They  thump 
their  feet  at  the  entrance  of  hives  and  eat 
the  bees  as  they  emerge. 

Snakes  have  no  ears.  They  hear  by  re- 
ceiving sound  vibrations  through  their 
tongues. 
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BIG  BUSINESS 


Into  the  realm  of  "Big  Business"  have  come  fishing 
and  hunting,  on  both  a  national  and  state  level.  In  Loui- 
siana alone,  sports  fishermen  and  gunners  spend  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $65  million  annually  in  search  of  their  sports, 
ringing  cash  registers  in  small  rural  stores  and  in  big  de- 
partment stores  of  major  municipalities.  These  activities 
have  ever  climbed  upward,  reaching  a  peak  second  only  to 
the  fabulous  oil  industry  of  Louisiana. 

Commercial-wise,  the  figures  are  almost  astronomical. 
The  commercial  fishing  industry  in  Louisiana  today  is  valued 
at  $265,955,180  and  is  a  means  of  livelihood  for  303,928 
persons.  Not  considering  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishing  industry  are  worth  $61,053,216  to  the 
producer,  with  the  $28,000,000  shrimp  catch  leading  the 
parade. 

Considering  the  commercial  and  sport  aspects,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  valued,  monetarily,  at  $3kl,hh3,655, 
while  the  aesthetic  value  can  never  be  figured  for  those  who 
go  afield  for  recreation  only. 

From  a  national  viewpoint,  hunters  spend  more 
money  for  dog  food  than  is  paid  in  admissions  to  all  the 
spectator  sports  combined. 

While  we  are  speaking  in  terms  of  money,  we'd  like  to 
point  out  that  your  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
one  of  two  self -supported  state  agencies.  Hunters  and  fish- 
ermen pay  the  bill,  and  the  Commission  is  obligated  to 
spend  their  dollars  wisely. 
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The  Commission  and  the  entire  state  government 
suffered  a  loss  when  Frank  J.  Coogan,  after  17  years 
capably  serving  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics  and  most  recently  as  Water  Pollution 
Control  Division  chief,  resigned  his  position  effec- 
tive January  15,  1956.  Our  loss  is  the  gain  of  the 
International  Paper  Co. 

Frank,  a  serious-minded  fellow  who  was  the  most 
conscientious  gent  we've  dealt  with  in  many  moons, 
literally  took  the  brine  out  of  the  streams,  the  sugar 
mill  discharge  from  the  state's  waters,  keeping  them 
forever  clear  of  pollution.  He  had  the  interest  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries  at  heart  and  the  state  as  a 
whole.  He,  in  this  giant  industrial  expansion  age, 
didn't  fight  industry,  he  only  required  that  it  adhere 
to  the  laws  on  the  statute  books.  For  doing  this,  he 
gained  the  respect  of  industrial  tycoons  and  the 
sportsmen  of  Louisiana  .  .  .  and  ours,  too.  He  also 
served  as  secretary  of  the  State  Stream  Control 
Commission. 

We  wish  him  success  in  his  future  endeavors  and 
hope  the  best  for  Kenneth  E.  Biglane  who  has  been 
named  acting  chief  of  the  division. 


Our  congratulations  to  the  newly-elected  officers 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation — President 
Hurley  Campbell  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Vice  President 
Lloyd  Abadie  of  New  Orleans  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  at  the  helm  of  this  sportsman  group.  There's 
much  to  be  accomplished  by  these  federated  clubs 
and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  they'll  employ  new 
ideas,  institute  new  programs  and  make  Louisiana 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  hunt  and  fish.  Our 
thanks  to  Armand  Rabun,  immediate  past  president, 
for  a  job  well  done. 


Most  of  us  are  warming  up  our  turkey  calls  for 
things  to  come  next  month.  We  know  that  it  takes 
skill  and  patience  to  kill  a  gobbler  and  we're  more 
than  willing  to  make  minor  sacrifices  to  become  one 


of  the  chosen  few  when  the  season  opens  on  these 
wily  game  birds. 

Calling  turkeys  is  almost  a  lost  art,  but  it  is  stag- 
ing a  fast  comeback.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
methods  include:  The  cedar  box,  turkey  leg-bone, 
slate,  quill,  a  blade  of  grass  held  between  the  fingers 
using  the  mouth  to  make  the  grass  quiver,  a  piece 
of  rubber  held  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  use  of  no  mechanical  device,  a 
noise  emitted  from  the  mouth  with  the  nose  held  by 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  With  all  these  tricks  and 
devices,  the  gobbler  most  likely  will  win  the  game 
of  hide  and  seek.  We'll  be  hiding  and  he'll  be  seek- 
ing, I'll  bet. 

Less  than  70  of  the  big  birds  were  killed  last  year 
during  the  six-day  open  season  in  six  parishes.  The 
total  may  rise  this  season,  by  one,  at  least  ...  we 
hope. 


High  water  usually  sends  the  bass  to  unknown 
places,  but  the  bass,  being  his  unusual  self,  fooled  us 
this  time.  He  is  being  snared  in  most  areas  of  the 
state,  even  in  backwater  ...  by  pulling  a  favorite 
top-water  plug  underwater  at  a  fast  rate  of  speed. 
Telling  bass  fishermen  how  to  fish  is  much  the  same 
as  telling  a  poultry  farmer  that  only  red  hens  lay 
eggs. 

Areas  paying  off  (they  bit  there  yesterday) 
are  Spring  Bayou,  Clear-Saline-Black,  Mermentau 
basin,  lakes  in  the  Atchafalaya  spillway,  etc. 

Even  the  saltwater  anglers  are  hard  at  it — with 
a  very  early  run  of  Spanish  mackerel  at  Grand  Isle, 
plus  pompano  and  sheepshead.  You  just  can't  get 
around  the  fact  that  Louisiana  has  year  round  fish- 
ing, both  fresh  and  saltwater  .  .  .  and  while  there 
are  no  streams  in  the  Gulf  there  are  plenty  others, 
some  hidden,  some  of  the  big,  popular  variety.  Re- 
gardless, iffen  I  don't  see  you  at  Cameron,  Grand 
Isle  or  Empire,  I'll  see  you  upstream.         — J.B. 


Turkeys  in  the  Tensas  Country — Photo  by  Britt 


BULLETIN— Turkey  season:  March  31  through  April  6,  one  gobbler  per 
person,  per  season,  only  in  these  parishes— Livingston,  Madison,  St.  Helena, 
St.  Tammany,  Tensas,  Washington  and  that  part  of  East  Feliciana  lying 
east  of  Highway  36  (Plank  Road),  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Clinton  and 
from  Clinton  to  the  Mississippi  State  line,  and  that  part  of  Franklin  lying  east 
of  Highway  15. 


